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IN LONDON. 





T is to be doubted whether Massinger’s comedy, 

. A New Way to Pay Old Debts, will long escape 
the fate which has overtaken the sixteen other plays by 
him which are now extant. No one attempts now-a- 
days to transfer The City Woman, The Maid of 
Honour, or The Virgin Martyr from the study to the 
stage ; and it is to one feature only of A New Way. to 
Pay Old Debts that the play owes its continued exist- 
ence upon the boards. The part of Sir Giles Overreach 
is a tempting one to the actor who has, or fancies 
he has, a command of passion, who delights in simulating 
the frenzied rage that carries an audience by storm. 
It may, indeed, be affirmed that the comedy, so far 
as contemporary managers and playgoers are concerned, 
depends for its attractiveness solely upon Sir Giles, 
whilst Sir Giles relies almost entirely upon his mad 
scene in the fifth act. The. fortunes of Wellborn and 
Marrall, and the love affairs of Margaret and Allworth, 
of Lord Lovell and Lady Allworth, are scarcely followed 
with interest. Mr. Justice Greedy is a humorous 
creation of a poor and barren type, and in the comedian’s 
literary manner there is little to arrest attention. Of 
intrinsic beauty of style or forcible point the dialogue 
possesses very little, though the play has the advantage 
. of a lucidly-told story and a series of effective if not 
exciting scenes. The characters are cleverly if too 
deliberately contrasted ; the careless generosity of the 
ruined Wellborn balances the crafty meanness of the 
hypocrite Marrall, and the virgin ingenuousness of 
Margaret is placed in juxtaposition with the heartless 
worldliness of her father. There is no mistaking the 
nature of any of Philip Massinger’s dramatis per- 
some; the villains are very villanous, and the good 
people are or are intended to be very good. 
The fact that we can scarcely sympathise with 
the schemes by which Sir Giles is cozened 
out of his ill-gotten gain and his consent to 
his daughter’s marriage with young Allworth by no 
means affect the dramatist’s intention. From his 
point of view it is clear enough that all means are 
justified in a social war waged upon an Overreach, and 
we are intended to rejoice, not only over his downfall, 
but over the success of those who have tricked him out 
of all that he cares for in the world. The motive of 
the comedy is thus of the simplest, nor is there any 
subtlety in the manner of his execution. Its best 
characteristics are perhaps its strong, nervous, straight- 
forward English, and a certain directness of treatment 
which goes far to disarm the criticism which would be 
most unfavourable to its higher pretensions. 

It would, however, be late in the day to discuss in 
detail the dramatic value of Massinger’s work, and our 
concern lies at present with the interpretation of it 
given at the St. James’s Theatre on Saturday last. 
The production must to a certain extent be regarded as 
a stop-gap; it was, we believe, hurriedly determined 
upon in consequence of the imminent withdrawal of 
The Danischeffs, and is not intended for a prolonged 
career. In spite of this the performance is upon the 
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whole a fair one, although it is lacking in the strong points 
needed to make the piece as impressive as it has been 
in days gone by. The Wellborn of Mr. Clayton and 
the Marrall of Mr. Flockton cannot atone by their 
exceilence for the weakness of Mr. Hermann Vezin’s 
Sir Giles Overreach. It is true that we cannot point 
to many actors who have of recent years successfully 
dealt with this trying réle, or who could be expected to 
equal Mr. Vezin’s impersonation ; but it is not likely 
that those who recollect the efforts of Mr. Phelps and 
of Mr. G. V. Brooke in the part will wonder that Mr. 
Vezin makes out of it all that could be desired. 
That the cultured intelligence of the actor enables him 
fully to grasp the purpose of the creation we may un- 
reservedly admit ; but he has neither the self-abandon- 
ment nor the actual physical force needed if he is to do 
justice to his own conception. In the earlier acts he 
saves himself to such an extent that he is almost 
tame, and yet when his supreme effort is called for 
in the last scene he is found unequal to the requirements 
of the situation. The representation is sound and good 
so far as it goes; but then it does not go very far— 
certainly not to the extent of thrilling or terrifying or 
holding breathless the audience as the greatest exponents 
of Sir Giles’s frenzy are said to have done. Even how- 
ever, if we leave out of the question the inadequacy 
which from the first appeared inevitable to many of 
the actor’s warmest admirers, we have to note that Mr. 
Vezin scarcely suggests, even in the quieter passages, 
which are fully within his grasp, the ruthless old fiend- 
incarnate capable of Sir Giles’s crimes. Comedy touches 
of hypocrisy, as in the asides spoken to Margaret before 
Lord Lovell, are admirable of their kind, ahd well 
deserve the rounds of applause which they win; but 
the brute side of the nature is,as it seems to us, altogether 
missed, and we constantly find ourselves wondering that 
a man of his voice, manner, and appearance should be 
the man, half-fox, half-wolf, of whom we have read. 

Mr. Clayton as Wellborn displays all his old man- 
nerisms with an increase of pompous self-consciousness 
which he will do well to check before it attains 
unmanageable proportions. The earlier passages he 
takes in a somewhat low key, but he succeeds in 
making the spendthrift an interesting and effective 
figure. Mr. Flockton is a well-nigh perfect Marrall, 
the patience, the humility, and the complete rascality 
of the creature’s craft being suggested by the hand of 
an artist. Marrall is a part of which much can be 
made by treatment of his nature, and it is one which 
Mr. Vezin would probably play much more satisfactorily 
than he does Sir Giles Overreach. 

Miss Le Thiere means well as Lady Allworth, but 
her age and appearance if one may mention such things 
with regard to a lady, hopelessly prevent her giving 
any reality to the character. As Margaret, Miss Kate 
Patterson makes a most promising London débit, and 
if she has not as yet shown that she can act she has 
at least proved that she can speak English like an 
educated lady, which is more than some of our young 
actresses ever succeed in doing. With the conventional 


_ Greedy, Mr. Clifford Copper does all that is con- 


ventionally needed, Mr. Markby is duly dignified and 
weighty as Lord Lovell, and Mr. Charles Cooper is 
inoffensive as Allworth. 
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The liar was first introduced on the stage as 
a special type of character in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Don Juan Ruiz de Alarcon wrote his 
La Verdad Sospichosa. Corneille admired this piece 
so much as to declare that he would willingly have 
sacrificed his two best works if he could have been 
its inventor. In 1642, six years after the appear- 
ance of the Cid, he founded upon it his comedy 
of Le Menteur, which still takes a high rank 
among the monuments of French classical literature. 
There have been many imitations of this piece in 
England. The first was a piece called the Mistaken 
Beauty; or, the Lyar, brought out (probably 
in the theatre in Vere-street) immediately after the 
happy restoration of King Charles II. In this play 
the French comedy seems to have been closely followed, 
for it is recorded that Hart, the sometime lover of 
Nell Gwynne, was “noted” for his performance of 
Dorante, the name given to the hero by Corneille. 
Next comes Sir Richard Steele’s Lying Lover ; or, the 
Ladies’ Friendship. In this version, which was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane in 1703, Dorante is called Young 
Bookwit ; but the story would differ very little from 
that of Corneille if Sir Richard had not thought proper 
to have his hero conveyed to Newgate on the charge of 
killing a gentleman ina duel. Le Menteur was not 
. again taken in hand until, in 1762, Foote re-adapted it 
for Covent Garden Theatre. He at first wrote it in three 
acts, but soon afterwards reduced it to two. In 
his treatment of the story he showed that he was 
not content to be a mere copyist. He frequently 
invents something new, and one of the most striking 
incidents of the piece—the appearance before young 
Wilding of a person in disguise as a living realisation 
of one of his most monstrous fictions—must be placed 
to the credit of the “ British Aristophanes.” The 
Ivar is almost the only piece from the pen of 
this extraordinary man—one of the most remarkable 
prose dramatists England ever produced—which has 
any hold upon the stage. Most of his works owed 
their celebrity to the portraits of living persons which 
they contained, and fell into comparative oblivion when 
these persons came to be forgotten. The Mayor of 
Garratt, thanks to the excellence of Russell’s imper- 
sonation of Jerry Sneak, lived longer than the rest, but 
eventually shared the same fate. The interest of The 
Inar, however, is by no means limited to one period. 
Persons like Young Wilding are of all time. 

Foote’s play has been somewhat altered, chiefly in 
the way of compression, by Mr. Charles Mathews, who 
plays it in two acts. The character of its hero is one 
which he plays with evident relish, and he has long 
found in it one of his most effective impersonations. 
In Mr. Mathews’ hands Young Wilding is none of the 
eommon liars whose departures from truth are so 
elumsy that we cannot persuade ourselves of their 
power to deceive even their stage victims. There 
is a neatness and finish about the lies of Jack 
Wilding, as told by Mr. Mathews, which make 
them veritable works of art. They slip from 
his tongue so easily as to suggest that more often than 
not they are unintentional. The young fellow tells a 
fib to get himself out of a difficulty. It is the first fib 
that comes to hand, and having done its work it might 
well be left as it is. But the love of his favourite mode 
of conversation grows upon the fibber. Half uncon- 
sciously he causes his creation to develop until in the 
end he scarcely knows his own handiwork, and is driven 
in desperation to lie on in vindication of his own incon- 
sistencies. By the comedian the over-mastering nature 
of young Wilding’s habit is very happily expressed ; 
specially commendable, too, is the deferential and 
deprecating manner in which the scapegrace pours his 
fiction into the ears of his father. One can readily 
imagine the noisy impudence by which too many 
of our younger actors would think it necessary to 








express the self-confidence of the reckless story-teller ; 
and there is something specially welcome im the well- 
bred quiescence of tone with which the young man’s. 
belief in his resources of untruth is suggested to the 
audience, but never to those who are addressed by him 
upon the stage. It would be an ungrateful task to- 
point out where the signs of age in the actor’s voice 
and utterance detract from the adequacy of his per- 
formance. Defects not noticeable when Mr. Mathews 
last. played this part in London are undoubtedly 
observable, but they may well be forgotten in our 
admiration of the cultured ease of the performance. 
They are in the natural order of things human off 
the stage as well as upon it; the merits which more 
than counterbalance them are not only remarkable but 
rare. 

In the performance of last night at the Opera 
Comique the services of the prompter appeared to be 
too often needed, and there were scenes in which the 
action moved anything but smoothly. The honest 
credulousness, however, of old Wilding formed in 
the ever-capable hands of Mr. Maclean an excel- 
lent foil to the flippant fiction of his son; and 
Miss Litton, a delightful Miss Grantham to the eye, 
fully caught the point of that lady’s indignation at her 
treatment by the hero. In her assumption of the 1éle 
of the deserted wife there was a needless elevation of 
the voice; but the first interview with the confident 
spark was fresh, womanly, and managed with no little 
comedy-art. Mr. R. Soutar proved an efficient 
Papillon—when is this actor not efficient as a stage 
valet ?—and Mr. J. H. Barnes and Miss Ewell gave fair. 
renderings of Sir James Elliott and Miss Godfrey. It 
is, however, in the representation of the Liar himself 
that the whole interest of the performance centres, and 
to sustain this Mr. Mathews’ distinctive style has still 
the requisite power. 


The idea of introducing Mr. Toole and Miss Farren 
as the “ Babes in the Wood” was so good that a succés 
@estvme at least might have been anticipated with con- 
fidence for Mr. Burnand’s burlesque upon that thrice- 
told story. But in this case something more than such 
a success has been gained. Though not worthy of 
the author of Ixzion and Happy Thoughts, the pro- 
duction is brightly written throughout, and the fortunes 
of the two “babes” are treated with considerable 
humour. In constructing the piece Mr. Burnand has 
dared to be original. The wicked uncle is Sir Guy 
Fox (Mr. E. W. Royce), by no means so desirving 
an individual, we are told, as the gentleman 
whose recitation of “The Uncle” formed so pro- 
minent a feature in the list of entertainments 
recently given at Drury Lane for the benefit 
of Mr. Compton. In his luxurious retreat, old 
Fox Hall, Sir Guy matures his plans for ridding 
himself of the babese—Tommy (Mr. Toole), a some- 
what shy young gentleman, much addicted to the dis- 
agreeable practice of consuming a good deal of confec- 
tionery, and Polly (Miss Farren), an absolutely incor- 
rigible tomboy. In the first scene we are allowed to 
see these interesting children playing in the nursery at 
the Hall, and the appearance of Mr. Toole on the 
back of a rocking-horse creates much merriment 
among an audience by no means unwilling to be 
pleased. Sir Guy eventually comes to the conclusion 
that the best way of disposing of the children is to 
send them to a school kept by three awful pedagogues, 
Doctors Barlow, Birch, and Barter. To this school 
they accordingly proceed, the scene shifting at the 
same 'time from old Fox Hall to the room set apart 
by Dr. Barlow for the use of his pupils, promising 
or otherwise. Here we are introduced to Master Harry 
Sandford, the ancestor, we are told, of the famous youth 
of that name, and Miss Jenny Merton (Miss Kate 
Vaughan), in whose “steps” all young ladies would 
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do well to follow. Tommy incontinently falls in love 
with Jenny, and Polly with Harry. Now comes the 
brightest part of the piece. Tommy, addressing his 
little sweetheart as Claude Melnotte would address the 
proud beauty of Lyons, promises her a palace built on 
pillars of barley-sugar, and enlivened by music from 
“Lutz.” He sings a song concerning a traveller 
who invariably “ came home to tea,” even if he went 
to the Antipodes. Polly, on her part, sings the ditty 
called “On the Strict Q—t.” Finally, Master Sand- 
ford and Miss Merton fall to dancing. The motives 
with which Sir Guy sent the children to school soon 
become apparent. The doctors are unscrupulous rascals, 
and are ready to murder them for what Trapbois 
calls “a consideration.” The last scene of all is 
“‘the wood.” Tommy and Polly escape the fate 
intended for them, and Sir Guy, after a terrible 
combat with the doctors, with whom he has the 
misfortune to disagree, is suddenly transformed into a 
sort of demon, disappears and reappears though trap 
doors in order to make a “ Grecian Conquest,” and goes 
off in a flash of sulphur. This wicked uncle is un- 
doubtedly one of the most remarkable burlesque figures 
which have appeared on the stage for some time. He 
is a fox by nature and in appearance, as well as 
in name ; his idiosyneracies are of the quaintest. In 
the first scene, though besieged by creditors, he 
contrives to keep himself in good spirits, for he is a 
living illustration of “self-help by Smiles.” We may 
here say that he was represented with much effect 
by Mr. Royce, an actor with but few rivals in the art of 
grotesque dancing and in the expression of whimsical 
humour. In regard to Mr. Toole and Miss Farren, on 
whom the weight of the piece principally falls, it is 
enough to say that they are seen to considerable ad- 
vantage, and that much of the success which Owr Babes 
in the Wood has obtained is due to their exertions. 


Mammon, an adaptation by Mr. Sidney Grundy of M. 
Octave Feuillet’s Montjoie, was lately played at am after- 
noon performance at the Strand Theatre for the benefit 
of Mr. Vernon, who bids fair to take a high position in 
serious drama and the peculiar line at present associ- 
ated with the name of Mr. Charles Mathews. 
piece was entirely successful, but as it is to be repre- 
sented a second time at the Gaiety ina few days we 
reserve a detailed notice. 
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AST week, as in the week before that, Edinburgh 
playgoers had excellent affiches presented to 
them. Mrs. Stirling commenced the second week of 
her engagement at the Edinburgh Theatre as Peg 
Woffington in Masks and Faces, a character of which 
she was the first representative. The impersonation, 
though not, of course, equal to what she has accom- 
plished in bygone days, was characterised by 
artistic finish, and frequent flashes of theatrical 
power. Mr. Kilpack, it should be added, was 
the Triplet, and Miss Louise Hibbert the 
Mabel Vane. Mr. Byron continued to bring large 
audiences together at the Theatre. Royal, his De 
Lacy Fitzaltamont in the Prompter’s Box being 
particularly well received. On Friday he played in 
Cyril’s Success for his benefit. At the Princess’s 
Theatre, in place of Mr. Odell’s striking impersona- 
tion of the Centenaire and broadly humorous burlesque 
of Hamlet, the Serious Family and Brown and the 
Brahmins were given. Birmingham still had the 
advantage of being able to see Mr. Barry Sullivan in 
various parts at the Theatre Royal and Mr. 
John Coleman in Henry V. at the Prince of 
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Wales’s. There was also a great theatrical attraction 
at Sheffield—the appearance of Mr. Edward Terry as 
Captain Ginger in Weak Woman and as Little Don 
Cesar de Bazan. In the latter piece he had the 
assistance of MissT. Venn. That the London comedian 
evoked peals of laughter need hardly be recorded. 
Miss Maggie Moore and Mr. J. C. Williamson played 
in Struck Oil and Arrah-na-Pogue at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin. Signor Riaep’s opera company were 
in possession of the Theatre Royal in the same city. The 
good people of Derby had the chance of seeing Miss 
Bufton and an efficient company in New Men and Old 
Acres, Mr. Brockbank’s Brother’s Revenge, and other 
Miss Jennie Lee represented Jo at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, and the house was crowded from 
floor to ceiling every night. TheTheatre Royal still relied 
upon Sardanapalus. Liverpool had Jane Shore, 
with Miss Heath as the heroine, at the Amphitheatre ; 
the Critic, with the vivacious Mr. Collette as Puff, at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre; and the Great City 
— Mr. Halliday’s drama—at the Royal. A mere 
girl, Miss Nelly Howitt, created a very favour- 
able impression at Paisley by a performance of 
Dickens’s crossing-sweeper. Mr. Charles Dillon was at 
Preston, Miss Cavendish at Rochdale, Mdlle. Beatrice 
at Plymouth, Mr. Shiel Barry at Brighton, Herr 
Bandmann at Cardiff, Mr. Younge’s company at 
Doncaster, Mr. Craven Robertson’s company at Leeds, 
Mr. Henry Forrester at Leicester, Mr. John Radcliff’s 
company at Newcastle in the Great Divorce Case (the 
critic of the Newcastle Daily Journal avers that it is a 
long time since he had seen so amusing a piece as this), 
Mr. Maccabe at Sheffield, and Mr. Tearle at Stockton. 





IN PARIS. 





GOUNOD’S Cing-Mars, as_ was briefly 
4iVi_e announced in these columns last week, has 
been produced at the Opéra Comique. The central 
figure in it, of course, is the young nobleman who 
towards the end of the reign of Louis XIII. became 
the principal favourite at the French Court, leagued 
himself with the enemies of his country in order 
to overthrow the supple and imperious Richelieu, and 
paid the penalty of his folly with his life. De Thou, 
the son of the historian, perished at the same block, for 
although not a party to the conspiracy he was aware of 
its existence, and was too warmly attached to Cing 
Mars to disclose it. The latter seems to have been a 
coward as well as a traitor, but his love for Marie de 
Gonzagues, afterwards Queen of Poland, has invested his 
name with a halo of romance, and the disinterested 
devotion of De Thou is known to and proudly dwelt upon 
unto this very day by the humblest of Frenchmen. 
Alfred de Vigny made the story the subject of one 
of his most attractive novels, and upon that novel 
the opera in question is based. Cinqg-Mars is divided 
into four acts. The first transports us to a chateau near 
Paris, where Cinq-Mars, invited to Court by the man 
who afterwards brings him to the block, takes leave of 
a number of friends and confesses his love of Marie 
de Gonzagues to De Thou. Being advised by the 
latter that that love is hopeless, and should never be 
revealed to the object of it, he gaily says he will try 
to read his fate in the Vie des Saints, a copy of which 
is lying on the table. He opens the book at the 
description of the martyrdom of St. Gervais,— 


Ils furent tous les deux frappés du méme glaive, 
Et leur sang se méla dans le méme tombeau. 


For a time, however, all is sunshine. In the second 
act Cing-Mars is seen at the head of a brilliant group 
at Court, including Marion Delorme and Ninon de 
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)’Enclos, and the king promises him the hand of Marie 
de Gonzagues. To become.the wife of Cinq-Mars the 
lady is more than willing to give up the crown of 
Poland, which has just been laid at her feet, and many 
and long are the interviews which the happy lovers 
hold in the Louvre. One of these interviews is inter- 
rupted by Father Joseph, a devoted adherent of Riche- 
lieu. ‘ You must abandon all hopes of this union,” he 
says to Cinq-Mars, “it will derange the Cardinal’s 
plans.” “What!” exclaims Cinq-Mars, “in spite of 
the king’s promise ?” ‘ The Cardinal refuses,” says the 
monk shortly. *“*I defy him,” hotly replies the young 
nobleman. Thenceforward there is war to the knife 
between Richelieu and his sometime protégé! and 
Cingq-Mars, turning a deaf ear to the counsels of De 
Thou, leagues himself at Ninon’s house with a party 
of the noblesse who, in order to accomplish the 
downfall of the Cardinal, have gone so far as to 
invite the Spaniard to set his foot on French soil. The 
result need not be stated, but it must be mentioned 
that in his last hours Cinq-Mars is alternately cheered 
and saddened by the presence of the Duchess Marie, 
who in course of time, when the wound caused by his 
execution is to some extent healed, will become Queen 
of Poland. The libretto of Cing-Mars is from the 
pens of MM. Paul Poirson and Louis Gillet. It was 
written, we are informed, in six weeks, and this fact 
may account for the want of sustained vigour it ex- 
hibits. The story is not one which M. Gounod could 
illustrate in his best manner, but some of the mor- 
ceaux scattered over the opera call for high praise. 
Among these are the somewhat mournful introduction, 
the opening chorus, a cavatina sung by the Duchess 
(“ O nuit silencieuse ”), a melody given as Louis XIII. 
passes through the gallery at St. Germain; a 
trio when the monk announces the Cardinal’s 
resolution to the two lovers; the chorus of the 
noblesse who pledge themselves to overthrow the Car- 
dinal, and a ‘tender melody in the last scene between 
the ill-fated lover and his mistress (“a ta voix le ciel 
est ouvert”). The opera is, on the whole, exceedingly 
well represented. For Cinq-Mars we have M. Derenis, 
and for Marie de Gonzagues Mlle. Chevrier, an in- 
experienced but expressive and promising singer and 
actress. That Cing-Mars should have been produced 
at the Opéra Comique is rather surprising ; but, 
although not equal to Faust, the opera possesses 
sufficient merit to account for the phenomenon. 

The revival at the Comédie Frangaise of Amphitryon 
has proved entirely successful. More perfect per- 
formances than the Sosie of M. Thiron and the Mercury 
of M. Got could not reasonably be expected; M. 
Monnet-Sully makes a terrible Jupiter; Mdlle. Dinah- 
Felix gives full effect to the sarcastic speeches allotted 
to Cleanthis, and Mdlle. Dudlay confirms the favourable 
impression which she created in Rome Vaineue. The 
piece played at the Théatre Frangais last Tuesday was 
Le Demi Monde, in which Malle. Croizette again 
appeared before us. Her acting is as fine as ever, and 
if we said that the audience were beside themselves 
with pleasure the truth would not be exceeded. The 
Girards are at the Folies Bergére. 








IN VIENNA. 
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HE Burgtheater has been suffering for some time 
from the absence of several of its leading actresses. 

Frau Wilbrandt and Frau Mitterwurzer have left the 
theatre temporarily, and Fraulein Buska has permanently 
retired. Frau Swoboda, from the Hamburg Stadttheater, 
whose engagement we announced last week, is on her 





trial, and if she proves satisfactory, will probably become 
a permanent member of the company. This lady 
possesses the natural advantages of a fine slight figure, 
a pretty face, expressive eyes, a good voice, and a 
magnificent head of hair. Her talent as an actress is 
unfortunately not equal to her physical advantages ; 
she is too artificial, and has not learnt the art of 
concealing art. She made her first appearance 
at the Burgtheater, as Judith, in Gutzkow’s Uriel 
Acosta, and met with a very friendly reception 
from the Vienna public. Herr Sonnenthal towered 
over the rest of the performers in the title-rdle. On 
the 11th inst. Frau Swoboda appeared as Johanna in 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, in which the part of 
Raoul was filled by Herr Sonnenthal, and that of 
Thibaut by Herr Lewinsky, who has returned to Vienna 
after a very successful starring engagement in Berlin. 
Another candidate for one of the vacancies in this. 
theatre was to have appeared on the 16th inst. in the 
person of Fraulein von Rovella of the Stadtheater of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. This young lady, who is a 
Croatian by birth, is to make her first appearance in 
Vienna in the character of Jane Eyre in Die Warse von 
Lowood (The Orphan of Lowood) as Birch-Pfeiffer’s. 
drama founded upon Charlotte Bronté’s well-known 
story is called. Yet another candidate is Fraulein 
Isabella von Biinau, who appeared on the 10th inst. as. 
Elsa in Bauernfeld’s Moderne Jugend, and is also to 
play the part of Leonie de Villegontier in Scribe’s 
Damenkrieg (Bataille de Dames). Frau Wolter, who 
has returned from Berlin, is unwell, and it is conse- 
quently necessary to postpone the contemplated revival 
of Macbeth, instead of which Hamlet is to be produced 
on the 22nd inst. with Herr Sonnenthal in the title- 
role. The only novelties which are to be produced 
before the end of the season are Wilbrandt’s Die Reise 
nach Riva, to which we referred last week, and two 
short comedies by Moser entitled Der Schimmel (The 
White Horse) and Hector. 

At the Court Opera, Patti is still the great attraction, 
supported by Trebelli and Nicolini, not to speak of 
lesser luminaries. During the past week Rossini’s 
Barbiere has been performed, and for the first time 
in Vienna for many years Donizetti’s Linda d 
Chamouniz, which was originally composed for a 
Vienna theatre, where it was produced for the first 
time on the 19th May, 1842. Alternately with the 
performances of Italian operas, German operas and 
operas in German are given. Wagner’s Walkie would 
seem to be growing popular, as it has been frequently re- 
peated. On nights when it is played the performance 
begins at the unfashionable hour of half-past six. It is 
said that Wagner has given his assent to the produc- 
tion of the whole of his Nibelungen tetralogy at the 
Vienna Court Opera, where Siegfried will, it is said, 
be produced next autumn, followed at long intervals. 
by the Gétterdiimmerung and the Rheingold. 
Towards the end of the present month Aida is to be 
produced, with Patti in the title-réle, while the Amneris 
is to be Fraulein Ernestine Gindele, who has returned 
to her native Vienna after a successful engagement 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

Before leaving Vienna, Salvini addressed a letter in 
French to the newspapers, thanking them for the 
magnanimous praise bestowed upon him by the Press 
during his lengthened stay in the Austrian capital. 
In the course of the letter he paid a compliment to 
the critics and the actors of Vienna, saying 
that the praise of the former was valuable, 
because they had constant opportunities of practis- 
ing their critical skill upon native actors of great 
merit. Salvini is now in Pesth, where he commenced 


- an engagement on the 10th instant in Othello, which is 


to be followed by Macbeth, La Morte civile, and Il 
Figlio delle selve. Last week we made a mistake in 
attributing to Offenbach the opera of Don Quixote, 
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which is to be produced on the stage of the Komische 
Oper left vacant by the departure of the Italian 
tragedian. That opera, or rather operetta, is the work 
of three native authors, the libretto being due to the 
pen of Herr Karl Griindorf, and the music being by 
Louis Roth and M. von Weinzierl. 

At the Carl Theater, Lecocq’s most popular work, 
La Fille de Madame Angot, has been revived after a 
long interval, with Herr Riidinger, whose promising 
début we recorded last week, in the part of Ange 
Pitou. He was quite successful. His performance is, 
however, to continue only for a few days pending the 
production of Berg’s new vaudeville, Die alte Jungfer 
(The Old Maid) with music by Johann Brandl. Great 
preparations are also being made at this house for the 
production of the sensational play Der Courier ces 
Czars, which has had a long run in Pesth. 





IN BERLIN. 


+ 


E grand performance of Shakspere’s Winter’s 
Tale for the benefit of the Berlin Press Union, 
to the preparations for which we alluded last week, 
took place on the 7th inst. in the National Theater 
before a very large audience, comprising the Emperor, 
the Crown Prince, and other notabilities. Unfortunately 
a severe indisposition prevented Frau Wolter from 
appearing in the character of Hermione, a part so 
identified with the actress’s early fame that her per- 
formance had been looked forward to with much 
expectation. A tolerably satisfactory substitute for the 
great Viennese actress was found in the person of Fraulein 
Franziska Ellmenreich from the Hamburg Stadttheater. 
Friaulein Matilde Ramm was a charming Perdita, and 
most of the other numerous characters were well 
acted, especially that of Leontes by Herr Ludwig 
Barnay, Florizel by Herr von Hoxar, Mopsus by Herr 
Emil Thomas and Autolycus by Herr Ernst Possart. 
But, though each character was well played, the general 
effect was not very good, as the actors were drawn 
together from various quarters, and had not] rehearsed 
the play sufficiently to produce anything like a perfect 
ensemble, 
We have more than once alluded with approbation 
to the frequent changes in the programme of the 
Berlin Royal Schauspielhaus, and pointed out the 
advantages of that system as compared with the system 
of long runs. Yet frequent change of performance 
does not necessarily involve excellence of acting, and 
there is no lack of persons in Berlin who take a very 
gloomy view of the state of things at the Royal 
Schauspielhaus. A Berlin correspondent of the Newe 
Freie Presse, speaking of that theatre, says that it has 
for years possessed no artistes of prominent ability for 
leading parts, with the exception of Frau Frieb- 
Blumauer, Herr Berndal and Herr Kahle, and not even 
actors of moderate capacity for secondary characters ; 
and he charges the management with a want of artistic 
enterprise because they have not carried out a much- 
talked-of revival of a series of Shakspere’s historical 
plays. From an English point of view this censure is 
rather severe, but the writer had in his mind, no 
doubt, the brilliant enterprise of the Vienna 
Burgtheater, which, if we remember rightly, pro- 
duced the whole series of Shakspere’s histories from 
King John to Henry VIII. in the winter season of 
1875-76. Dissatisfied with the state of affairs at their 
own leading theatre, the Berlin people have become 
accustomed to rely upon “ starring ” visitors from Vienna 
and other centres of German histrionic art. During 
the recent visit of Frau Wolter and Herr Lewinsky to 
the Berlin Residenz Theater, that house was the great 





centre of attraction, and the production of Phedra, 
Die Camelien Dame, and Hebbel’s Maria Maddalena 
gave conclusive evidence of the versatile ability of Frau 
Wolter, while Herr Lewinsky as Franz Moor in Schiller’s 
Ruédber, andin other parts, justified his high reputation. 
Before leaving Berlin, Herr Lewinsky gave a reading, 
the principal feature being a German version of Tenny- 
son’s Enoch Arden, the dramatic conclusion of which 
produced a great effect. Frau Wolter’s engagement was 
unfortunately cut short by illness, and she has returned 
to Vienna where she will not be able to resume duty for 
some time to come. 

At the Wallner Theatre, the Palais Royal of Berlin, 
the farcical comedy, Auf eigenen Fiissen, an old work of 
Emil Pohl and H. Wilken, interspersed with music by 
the late Augustus Conradi, has been revived with much 
success. The scenes of student life at Heidelberg 
which it represents are full of natural vivacity, and it 
contains many charming and effective songs. Fraulein 
Ernestine Wagner gives a very lively representation of 
a coquettish soubrette, and Herr Engels and Herr 
Blencke are prominent by their comic humour in a 
cast which was very efficient all round. 

At the Stadttheater, Frau Wisgrill, who under her 
maiden name of Fraulein Scholz, was once a favourite 
member of the Vienna Burgtheater, has been playing 
with success the part of Mdme. Valory in a German 
version of the Comtesse de Sommerive. At the 
Woltersdorff Theater, Die fiinf Téchter Castillons, an 
adaptation by Herr Laube of the Gymnase one-act 
comedy, Les Cing Filles de Castillon, has been pro- 
duced. 

At the new theatre in Leipzig, Herr Rudolph 
Gottschall has scored a decided success with his new 
tragedy, entitled Arabella Stuart, which is said to 
equal his former productions in the clever construction 
of the plot, and to surpass them all in dramatic power. 
The acting was fairly good, especially that of Fréulein 
Pauline Ulrich im the title-réle, and that of Dr. Forster 
as King James I. At the end of the third, fourth, and 
fifth acts, the author and the leading actors were called 
before the curtain and very warmly applauded. 





IN ITALY. 





N Milan the French company of the Brothers 
Grégoire still occupies the Manzoni Theatre. Its 
répertovre consists of opera-bouffe by Lecocq, Offenbach, 
and Strauss, and of farcical comedies of the Palais 
Royal type. Of the latter it has produced Le Panache 
and Tricoche e Cacolet, a piece made known to 
Londoners by MM. Didier and Schey, who used to 
excite much mirth by their representation of the efforts 
of the matrimonial agents to get the better of one 
another. Pending the production of La Petite Mariée, 
Messrs. Grégoire have introduced to the Milan public 
La Chanson de Fortunio and Le beau Dunois, two 
one-act operettas which were composed by M. Lecocq 
some years before the production of his Fille de 
Madame Angot gained him a world-wide reputation. 
On the 7th inst., Strauss’s Reine Indigo was performed 
for the first time in Milan before a large and fashion- 
able audience, attracted by the well-known name of the 
great dance music composer. The mise-en-scéne and 
the general execution were greatly inferior to those 
which contributed to the success of the opera at the 
Paris Renaissance. The music was considered mono- 
tonous, and the libretto puerile and uninteresting. The 
title-réle was filled by Mdme. Ciron with much vivacity, 
and Mdme. Mascard sang the music of Fantesca with 
grace, but the general performance was not such as to 
make the audience overlook the inherent defects of the 
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work and the shabbiness of the mise-en-scéne. A much 
more favourable reception was given to Orphée aux 
Enfers, which is unquestionably one of Offenbach’s best 
works. It was put on the stage with some elegance, if 
notwith that ‘splendour which has tended much to 
the popularity of such entertainments in Paris and 
London. The execution was also greatly superior to 
that of Strauss’s opera. Mdme. Matz Ferrare as 
Eurydice and Mdme. Mascard as Cupid sang and acted 
xtremely well, while M. Joseph as Pluto, M. Alphonse 
as Jupiter, and M. Baptiste as Orpheus, excited much 
hilarity. The Fossati Theatre is now occupied by a 
Milanese company, the ovrincipal actress of which, 
Signora Emma Ivon, has been giving a very pleasing 
representation of the title-rdle in Maria, a graceful 
idyl by Musculus, the first production of which we 
recorded a few weeks ago. 

In Rome the opera season at the Apollo Theatre is 
drawing to a close, and the brilliant success of Boito’s 
Mefistofele is shedding lustre over its last days. That 
opera has been repeated several times, and on each 
occasion the applause has been greater. On the 
8th inst. a banquet was given in honour of the com- 
poser, and also of Signor Ponchielli, the revival of whose 
Gioconda broke the run of ill-luck which had before 
attended the season of the Apollo. The banquet was 
a great success, and verses in honour of the illustrious 
guests were recited by Signor Martini, a member of 
the Italian Parliament. Italian composers are at 
present carrying everything before them in Rome. <A 
new opera bouffe, entitled J1 Babbeo e l’Intrigante, by 
Signor Sarria, of Naples, was produced during Easter- 
week at the Quirino Theatre with every mark of 
success. 

In Naples, the opera season at the San Carlo Theatre 
is also drawing to a close. It has been but moderately 
successful. La Forza del Destino was the mos: for- 
tunate production of the season. Aida was spoiled by 
a generally bad cast, the only exception being the part 
of Amneris, in which Signora Pasqua was brilliantly 
successful. La Semiramide was so wretchedly per- 
formed that it did not obtain a second hearing. Before 
the end of the season Roberto il Diavolo is to be 
produced with Signora Galletti, from Turin, as prima 
donna. 

In Venice, the Goldoni Theatre is to be occupied 
during the spring season by the Zerri and Lavaggi 
Company, which promises several novelties. At the 
Malibran Theatre an opera company is about to open 
its season with Apolloni’s Ebreo, a work which made a 
great noise in its day. 

In Bologna, they are already beginning to talk about 
the autumn season, when the principal theatre of the 
town is to be occupied by a company from Rome, which 
announces for production four operas new to Bologna— 
Verdi’s Aida, Libani’s Conte Verde, Wagner’s Vascello 
Fantasma (Flying Dutchman), and Glinka’s Vita per 


lo Czar; and also a great heroic ballet entitled Pietro 
Micca. 





IN MADRID. : 





LL the Madrid theatres were filled to over- 
flowing on Easter Day, though the Teatro 
Espafiol alone produced any novelties. The principal 
of these novelties was a piece by Don Marcos 
Zapata, who is more distinguished as a lyrical poet 
than as a dramatist. In his previous dramatic 
works he displayed much fire and imaginative power, 
but showed no capacity for combining an interesting 
plot and creating dramatic situations. The merits and 
defects which characterised his La Capilla de Lanuza 
and El Castillo de Simancas are also observable in his 
new piece, El Soliturio de Yuste, which is described 











as a historical poem in two acts, and which is really 
not a drama, but a series of scenes written in 
fine sonorous verse, and representing the last moments 
of the great Emperor Charles V. The picture is 
a noble one, but monotonous and gloomy, for there 
is no conflict of passions or sentiments, and no variety 
of situations. To make his subject more monotonous, 
Seftor Zapata introduces as his second personage the 
Duke de Gandia, another great man who renounces the 
pomps of the world and devotes his remaining life to 
monkish contemplation, there being this difference, 
indeed, between the Emperor and the Duke, that the 
latter abandons the world in the heyday of his vigour, 
while the former only relinquished his throne when 


failing strength warned him that the end was at hand. 


In spite of its want of dramatic interest, Hl Solitario 
de Yuste was received from beginning to end with 
unequivocal marks of approbation. The fine deserip- 
tions, the brilliant images, aud the lofty ideas in 
which the poem abounds, delighted the audience and 
rendered them oblivious of the bareness and poverty of 
the plot. Sefor Zapata’s sonorous verse was most 
effectively declaimed by Vico and Cepillo, whose 
zealous efforts contributed in no small measure to the 
favourable reception accorded to the new piece. On 
the same occasion a farcical comedy by Don Eduardo 
Palacios, entitled Callos y caracoles, was produced with 
success, 

The Teatro Real is now occupied by an Italian 
dramatic company, the principal member of which is 
Signora Jacinta Pezzana. The season opened with the 
Italian version of Legouvé’s Medea, which Ristori has 
made known to Madrid as well as to most of the 
capitals of Europe. Signora Pezzana played the part 
of Medea with considerable power, and was much 
applauded, though she suffered somewhat trom a com- 
parison with her more eminent predecessor. She is 
better qualified for modern drama than for ancient 
tragedy, and she played with much success on the 5th 
inst., the part of Mdme. Guichard in an Italian version of 
the M. Alphonse of M.Dumas fils, entitled L’Ostessa dul 
Leon @Oro. This most scandalous production of a most 
immoral writer was originally produced at the Paris 
Gymnase towards the end of 1873, and gave rise to 
much discussion at the time. A Spanish version of the 
drama found no Madrid manager bold enough to pro- 
duce it, but in its Italian garb it has proved acceptable. 
The leading actress is well supported by Sefiora Miche- 
letti in the part originally played by Mdlle. Pierson, 
while a child of the name of Fortuzzi plays with pre- 
cocious ability the child-part which Mdlle. Alice Lody 
used to render so charmingly. Signor Fortuzzi, the 
father of the juvenile actress, gave a most humorous 
recital of a musical parody entitled Jmpressiones de la 
Opera un Ballo in Maschera amidst much applause. 

The Teatro de la Zarzuela is still occupied by an 
Italian opera-bouffe company. Since Easter this com- 
pany has produced for the first time in Madrid 
Lecocq’s most charming work, Giroflé-Girofla, with 
complete success. The twin title-réle was filled by 
Signora Friggerio most gracefully, and the ensemble 
was excellent 

An opera of a very different kind, the Mignon of 
M. Ambroise Thomas, has been produced at the 
Teatro Real with success. The title-rdle had a 


_ charming representative in Signora Ferni, while Signor 


Stagno was a very efficient Wilhelm Meister. 





IN AMERICA. 





EGARDED from. a theatrical point of view, 
New York on Good Friday had a somewhat 
sombre aspect. The doors of the Fifth Avenue and 
the Eagle and other theatres were not opened, and 
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Booth’s was closed during the whole of Holy Week. In 
New Orleans, where the churches are crowded every 
Sunday, a suspension of theatrical amusements would 
be taken as a matter of course, but in New York the pheno- 
menon is not so easy to understand. In all probability 
the three managers, aware that religion is strengthening 
rather than relaxing its hold upon the people, and 
taught by melancholy experience that theatres 
but rarely pay their expenses during Holy Week, 
find it both politic and profitable to keep the 
curtain down. That the manager of the Eagle 
Theatre was not actuated by religious motives in 
following the example of Booth’s and the Fifth 
Avenue Theatres is tolerably certain, for on the 
following Sunday he allowed a performance to be 
given for the benefit of Mdlle. Aimée. This in- 
cident apart, the clergy are naturally pleased to find 
the theatres paying respect to religion, even if it be 
in form only; and Mr. Daly, who was the first manager 
to close on a Good Friday, and who, it may be re- 
marked, makes liberal responses to the various appeals 
of the priests of St. Francis Xavier church, is now, if 
possible, more popular in ecclesiastical circles than 
ever. 

Easter brought with it a number of theatrical attrac- 
tions. Mr. John M‘Cullough, a sort of pupil of Edwin 
Forrest, appeared at Booth’s Theatre as Virginius, sup- 
ported by Miss Maude Georges as the heroine. The 
novelty at the Fifth Avenue Theatre was Mr. Daly’s 
Princess Royal, which met with more success than 
Blue Glass, and of which we may say more on a future 
occasion. Mdlle. Aimée, whose departure from New 
York was chronicled in The Theatre last week, was 
succeeded at the Eagle Theatre by Miss Anna Dicken- 
son. Antony and Cleopatra, exceedingly well mounted, 
was revived at Niblo’s Garden. The Danischeffs 
still held its place in the bills of the Union Square 
Theatre. Miss Multon has been followed at the 
Grand Opera House by the Zwo Orphans. Our 
Boarding House is to give place at the Park Theatre 
to Colonel Sellers, and My Awful Dad at Wallack’s 
Theatre to Rosedale. 





EN PASSANT. 





R. CHARLES WYNDHAM writes to a contemporary on 

the subject of the Pink Dominos, He appeals to the laughter 
and applause with which the piece is received to show that the 
audience have no consciousness of “assisting” at an immoral 
and objectionable entertainment. “If the rule is to prevail 
of holding the dramatist responsib'e, not for what is 
said and acted on the stage, but for all that unruly 
imaginations may choose to read between the lines or sup- 
pose the action of the piece to intend, how many of our most 
popular plays of the modern stage will pass unscathed through 
such an ordeal? The Pink Dominos, in its English shape, is 
simply a piece of uproarious animal spirits and extravagant 
drollery, and, so far as it pretends to any purpose whatsoever, it 
may be described, by those who insist on treating a farce as 
seriously as a sermon, a satire, not indeed upon domestic 
virtues, but upon certain not uncommon domestic hypocrisies, 
as well as a warning of the inconveniences, to say the least of 
it, which are apt to attend on such domestic treacheries. I am 
reminded by this controversy of the old, old injustice ‘One 
man may steal a horse, whilst another may not even look over 
the hedge.’ The Pink Dominos is savagely denounced as unfit for 
English representation, whilst Peril, My Awful Dad, London 
Assurance, The Serious Family, School for Scandal, and a thousand 
others equally open to ungenerous misconstructions are accepted 
as irreproachable entertainments for mothers and their daughters.” 
These arguments are not very forcible. The newspapers having 
exposed the meretricious character of the piece, the laughing and 
applauding audience, it may fairly be presumed, are composed 





exclusively of those who ‘relish a “suggestive” piece. The stage 
is not exactly the place from which a warning of the “incon- 
veniences” incident to domestic treacheries should be given; the 
Divorce Court answers that purpose well enough. If other pieces 
represented on the London stage are “ equally open to ungenerous 
misconstruction,” we may remind Mr. Wyndham that two or 
more wrongs do not make a right, and that the men who refuse 
to take wives, sisters, or daughters, to see either Peril, My Awful 
Dad, London Assurance, The Serious Family, or The School for 
Scandal, are rather to be commended for their delicacy than 
derided as over nice. 


Tue Bishop of Manchester has made out a good claim to our 
sympathies. Last week, speaking in Manchester on behalf of 
some local subject, he said, “It was like his ill-luck, even when 
accurately reported in the newspapers, to be misunderstood. A 
short time ago he ventured into the theatre for the purpose of 
addressing the stage-players and managers there, and he made 
some remarks which he did not think the most perverse 
ingenuity would interpret into commending theatres as they 
are. The point of his remarks was a recommendation to 
make theatres as he conceived they should and might be 
so that people might go and receive no harm from them. 
In that amiable Christian newspaper, the Rock, quite a different 
interpretation was given, and a correspondent made him re- 
sponsible for that fire at Higher Broughton which destroyed a con- 
siderable amount of property belonging to Mr. Hazzopulo. Bishops 
were made responsible for many things, but he never knew one 
to be made responsible for the burning of a house before. It was 
alleged against him that he recommended people to go to the 
theatre, that the servants of Mr. Hazzopulo went, the house was 
burned in their absence, and therefore he ought to be made re- 
sponsible for their financial damage. That was sufficiently 
amusing, but it only showed that they must be indulgent to 
poor bishops and make some allowance for them.” 


The critique in the Daily Telegraph upon Mr. Rae’s new piece 
has excited a good deal of unfavourable comment. “Mr. Buck- 
stone,” writes the critic, “ allowed his generosity to get the better 
of his discretion when he permitted such a comedy to occupy for 
a moment, the historical boards of his theatre.” Is it not 
notorious that Mr. Buckstone had little or nothing to do with the 
acceptance of the piece? “It is impossible to regard this play 
of Fame otherwise than as a cynical protest against the oft- 
repeated assertion that managers obstinately close their doors 
against untried authors.” The writer of this sentence, if we are 
not misinformed, is the man who, under the name of Saville Rowe, 
has prepared, or had a share in preparing, two French pieces for 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. One more remark may be made. 
Fame in all conscience is bad enough, but its worthlessness might 
have been thoroughly exposed in far less space than the 
Daily Telegraph thought proper to devote to it. Such dispro- 
portion between the importance of the subject-matter and the 
emphasis of the judgment is scarcely consistent with the dignity 
of journalism. What we should prefer to see attacked in the 
Daily Telegraph is not so much the demerits of Fame as the 
system which permitted the piece to be brought before the 
public. 

Tue next production at the Lyceum Theatre will be the 
Courier of Lyons, with Mr. Irving in the blended characters of 
Dubose and Lesurgues. The story of this piece is one of real 
life, as may be seen from the French Causes Célébres. In the time 
of the Directory three men committed an atrocious crime ; two 
were taken, the third escaped. Suspicion fell upon a man who 
bore a strong resemblance to the real criminal, and he was 
executed with the other two. The Courrier de Lyons, a play 
founded upon this story, was brought out at the Théitre de la 
Gaité, Paris, in 1850, and was adapted to the English stage four 
years afterwards by Mr. Charles Reade. The actor who combines 
the two chief parts in his own person brings his powers to 
a severe test. He has scarcely left the stage as Dubosc when he 
has to reappear as Lesurgues, and the characters offer in almost 
every respect a striking contrast to each other. 


Tur Academy, in a paragraph bearing the impress of Mr. Moy 
Thomas's style, thinks that the proposal to erect a bust or other 
commemorative piece of sculpture to the memory of the late Mr. 
Oxenford in the vestibule of Drury Lane Theatre does not seem 
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particularly happy. “ Whatever representative character Drury 
Lane may have possessed in the past, it really represents nothing 
in these days but the shadow of an indefensible monopoly. It 
certainly cannot lay claim to any leading position. It was but 
the other day that the manager formally announced that he had 
returned to the higher drama in consequence of the success of 
that kind of entertainment at a neighbouring theatre, which up 
to recent times was absolutely forbidden to perform works of that 
class, in the presumed interests of the patent houses.” 


THE Seeing welcome letter has been received in Paris from 

| Nice:—“I have just met Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, at Bordighera. 

The poor artiste who as recently as the 22nd of March had to be 

carried from her carriage to the train that was to bring her hither, 

takes long walks every day in the vicinity of Mentone and Monte 

Carlo. Her eyes are brighter; her health is rapidly improving, 
and already, I hear, she has once or twice taken up the pencil.” 


Mr. Tennyson, it will be remembered, once expressed an 

_ Opinion that “Shakspere’s hand was in the play of Edward II]. 

Impressed by the power of part of it, and somewhat carried away 

by Mr. Teetgen’s enthusiasm, he did come to such a conclusion. 

He now wishes it to be understood that this was only his casual 
opinion, not a deliberate judgment. 


Te. Moy Tuomas has succeeded Mr. Frederick Wedmore as 
the dramatic critic of the Academy—a change which cannot be 
described as one for the better. The new comer announces his 
intention to notice new plays only when their importance or the 
progress of the stage demands the exercise of his functions, so that 
we must no longer look to the Academy for a continuous history 
of the stage from week to week. 


Mr. Joun Baum went to see the Pink Dominos last Monday 
night. He was much shocked, not at what is called the 
“ suggestiveness” of the piece—at least, he says nothing about it 
—but to hear some “objectionable epithets” applied to the 
management of Cremorne Gardens, and certain employés there 
designated as thieves and circulators of spurious coin. He has 
consulted his legal adviser. 


ELEvEN of the Paris theatres will be closed from June to 
September—the Odéon, the Théitre-Lyrique, the Porte-Saint- 
Martin, the Variétés, the Vaudeville, the Théatre-Historique, 
the Renaissance, the Folies-~Dramatiques, the Troisiéme-Théatre- 
Frangais, the Ambigu and the Menus-Plaisirs. The following 
will remain open:—The Chitelet, the Gymnase, the Palais- 
Royal, the Chateau d’Eau, the Théatres Taitbout, Cluny, Beau- 
marchais and the Folies-Marigny. 


Mr. Joun Payne Cotuier, writing to the Atheneum with 
reference to the recent controversy in The Times on the lines in 
the Lyceum edition of Richard IIT, 

Buck.—Come, citizens ; zounds! I'll entreat no more. 
Glo.—O do not swear, my lord of Buckingham,— 
points out, as was done in The Theatre last week, that they are to 
be found in the quarto edition of 1612. 


THE important discovery that music is dangerous to the State 
has just been made in Paris. L’Aumonier du Régiment, an old 
piece by M. Leuven, has frequently been played at the Gymnase 
without opposition from the Government, the last time in 
January last. Recently M. Hector Salomon set it to music, and 
in this form the Censor has refused to allow it to be played. 


Tue annual Shaksperean festival of the Urban Club is fixed for 
the 28rd instant at St. John’s Gate. Dr. Westland Marston will 
preside, supported by the author of Their Majesties’ Servants. Mr 
Jeremiah, the secretary, has prepared for the occasion a sort of 
Shaksperean paper, in which facsimiles of passages in the folio of 
1623 will be found. 


Vincenzo Fionavanti, the Maestro, has just died at Naples, 
aged 80. He was a son of the celebrated Valentino, the rival of 
Cimarosa and Engliedini. He composed a large number of operas, 
the chief of which were Ji Retorno, La Dama e il Zoccolaio, 
Robinson Crusoe, and Gli Zingari. Il Retorno has been produced 
with success at the Théatre Italien in Paris. One day, hungry 
and penniless, Fioravanti entered the Albergo del Poveri, and, 
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having been recognised, was forthwith appointed directeur of the 
musical schools at a salary of 80 francs. 


Amone the advertised excerpts from criticisms on The Two 
Mothers, now running at the Duke’s, the following is from the 
facile pen of the Globe critic :—“ The railway accident, which is so 
realistic that it produces a marked and profound sensation,” has 
swallowed up all the profits of the Company. The completion of 
the sentence is not in the criticism, nor does it form part of the 
advertisement. 


Some of the Paris managers must be in high glee at the present 
moment. Dora isa mine of wealth to the Vaudeville; Bébé has 
brought a profit of 144,000fr. to the Gymnase in one month, and 
the Théatre de la Renaissance is richer by 258.000 fr. for having 
produced La Marjolaine. 


“Lx CuHIFFONIER DE Panis,” a melodramatic piece by Félix 
Pyat, was to have been represented last Sunday evening at 
the Macon Theatre; but the authorities refused to permit the 
performance. 


M. Kowatsk1, the pianist, has written for the Théatre Lyrique 
an opera under the title of Gil de Bretagne. It will not be pro- 
duced until October next. 


Mr. WHIsTLER has completed a portrait of Mr. Irving as 
Philip II. in Queen Mary, and it will be exhibited at the Gros- 
venor Gallery. 


M. Nisrrrre has written for the Opéra Comique a piece in two 
acts, called Pepita, in which Messrs. Nicot and Bernard and 
Mdlles. Ducasse and Videul will appear. It is a very sparkling 
work. 


M. Montieny, the director of the Gymnase, has consented to 
release M. Gustave Worms from his engagement on receiving 
an indemnification of 12,000 fr., 6,000 fr. of which will be paid by 
Worms himself and the other half by the Comédie Fangaise. 


THE dramatic performance and dinner to be given in honour of 
Mr. Creswick, previous to his departure for Australia, are fixed for 
the 23rd of May. 


A new four-act drama from the pen of Mr. Byron will be the 
novelty with which Mr. Walter Gooch will open the Princess’s 
Theatre in September next. 


For the benefit of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, John 
Bull will be played at the Gaiety on the 7th May. 


M. Francois Coppfe read last week at the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise a “ comedy in one act and in verse,” Le Trésor. 


“L’Ecuo Universe.” informs us that M. Faure is “ engagé 
au Magesty Théitre de Londres.” 








MR. ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


eo 


HE intelligence of the death of Mr. Andrew Halli- 
day, which occurred at his residence, 74, St. 
Augustine’s-road, Camden-town, on Tuesday iast, has 
not taken his friends by surprise. Up to 1873 he 
seemed to enjoy excellent health, and his grave and 
thoughtful conversation, relieved at intervals by a 
touch of rich humour, a felicitous illustration, or an 
apt quotation, went with the productions of his pen 
to prove that he was as capable of good work as ever. 
Indeed, when the history of the literary clubs of which 
he was a member comes to be written—and written 
it must be—he will be remembered as what Johnson 
would have called an eminently “ clubbable ” man, as 
an excellent companion and a very instructive talker. 
But since 1873 he has been suffering from softening of 
the brain, and it was particularly painful to those who 
knew him in his best. days to notice his dreamy manner 
or the working of his mind in its effort to recover 
memory when he met attached friends or events once 
familiar to him were adverted to. That this was the 
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result of overwork, of a too constant tension of the 
faculties, we have little doubt. The list of his known 
works, it is true, is not large, but the care he 
bestowed on each was excessive, and few are aware of 
the toil he underwent before his success as a writer was 
placed beyond question. 

Mr. Halliday’s real name was Duff—Andrew Halli- 
day Duff. The son of a Scottish clergyman, he was born 
at the Grange, Marnoch, in Banffshire, at the beginning 
of the year 1830, and was educated at Marischal 
College and the University at Aberdeen. In his twenty- 
fifth year he came to London and devoted himself to 
literature. His first: engagement, we understand, was 
on the Morning Chronicle. He afterwards wrote for the 
Leader and the Peoples’ Jowrnal, and his essays in those 
periodicals having attracted the notice of Thackeray, 
he became a contributor to the Cornhill Magazine. 
From 1861 he was connected with All the Year Round, 
and many of the papers he wrote for it have been 
republished in a collected form under the titles of 
Every Day Papers, Sunnyside Papers, and Town and 
Country. One of his tracts, My Account with her 
Majesty, explaining the working of the Post Office 
Savings Bank, has enjoyed a very wide circulation. Of 
late years he devoted himself almost exclusively to the 
drama. His first contribution to the stage was the 
burlesque of Kenilworth, written in conjunction with 
the late Mr. Frederick Lawrence, and brought out at 
the Strand Theatre in 1858. His travesty of Romeo 
and Juliet, produced at the same house, was not so well 
received, and his essays in this department of stage 
literature closed with his burlesque of Mowntain Dhu. 
For the Adelphi, where the last-mentioned piece was 
produced, he wrote, in collaboration with Mr. William 
Brough, a large number of farces, two of which, the 
Pretty Horsebreaker and the Area Belle, may be said 
to keep on the stage. The drama of the Great City, 
brought out at Drury Lane in 1867, was from 
his pen, and after this, in a very short time, he added 
to Miss Oliver’s repertory at the Royalty Theatre 
the comedies of Daddy Grey, The Loving Cup, 
Checkmate, and Love’s Doctor. His last original 
piece was Love or Money, with which the Vaudeville 
Theatre was opened. His adaptations to the stage 
of novels by Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, Victor Hugo, 
and Mr. Ainsworth, are so well known that we need 
not enumerate them. Mr. Halliday was one of the 
original founders of the Savage Club, which for some 
years, it may be remembered, was exposed to a good 
deal of misrepresentation. The Tomahawk de- 
scribed it as a pot-house, and we are told that the late 
Mr. Robertson had it in his eye when he wrote Society. 
But a club which includes such men as Mr. Halliday 
may well be proof against detraction, ill-natured or 
otherwise. 

It is not by the pieces he wrote for the stage 
that Mr. Halliday’s powers must be estimated. 
His comedies, while cleverly constructed and fairly 
interesting, cannot be said to have either excellent 
dialogue or well-coloured and individualised characters, 
and in most of them, but more especially in Love or 
Money, he imitates the style of the author of Owrs and 
Caste with a by no means satisfactory result. In his 
adaptations of Scott. and Dickens, too, he is anxious 
less to bring out what may be called the inner life of 
the novel than to construct a theatrically-effective 
piece and give as much employment as he can to 
the scene painter and the stage carpenter. Thus, in 
his version of Scott’s Ivanhoe, we have the main inci- 
dents of the novel presented to us in a striking and 
intelligible form, but miss the delicate touches of por- 
trait-painting which impress the figures of Rebecca and 
her father so indelibly upon the memory. In regard to 
his adaptations of Dickens, it should, of course, be 
remembered that one of the most difficult tasks 
an adapter can set himself is to put one of the 





stories of the author of Pickwick into dramatic. 
shape. That Mr. Halliday wrote under many disad- 

vantages—to be more precise, that the audiences for 

whom he wrote thought more of theatrical effect than 

subtle delineation of character—may be freely con- 

ceded, but this consideration cannot affect our estimate 

of what he has achieved. The work of transferring to 

the stage the novels which he has endeavoured to 

dramatise has yet to be done. The best testimony to 

Mr. Halliday’s powers as a writer may be found in the 

papers which he contributed to All the Year Rownd,~ 
and which, as we have said, have been republished in ~ 
a collected form. They display genial humour, shrewd 
observation, and considerable grace of style. 





A PARIS “ PREMIERE” IN 1839. 


GERARD DE NERVAL has just republished 

e the story—already familiar to the readers of 

his Souvenirs d Allemagne—of the production of his 
Léo Burckart, a drama in five acts, at the Porte 
Saint Martin Theatre, in 1839. That house was then 
in the hands of Harel, a good-natured, easy-going man, 
entirely destitute of the energy and decision which a 
theatrical manager ought to possess. He accepted 
the play, and it was put in rehearsal. The 
troubles of the author then commenced. In 
accordance with usage, two copies of the piece had to 
be sent to the Minister of the Interior, and the pre- 
paration of each cost 60 francs. The best time of the 
year passed before a reply was received. M. de Monta- 
livet, the Minister of the Interior, then required the 
scene in the coal-dealer’s shop, to which the author 
attached a good deal of importance, to be expunged. 
“Here is your piece,” he said, when M. de Nerval 
waited upon him; “have it played, and if it causes 
any disturbance it will be suppressed.” At 
length, after several irritating delays, the night 
fixed upon for the first representation arrived. The 
decorations were incomplete, the costumes had not 
come. Harel, who had been publicly honoured by the 
Academy for his éloge upon Voltaire, never thought of 
such matters until the last moment, and the conditions 
under which he had the threatre rendered him averse 
from spending more money than was absolutely necessary. 
One day he was offerred an effective “piéce de la 
Régence,” “How are we off for Regency dresses, 
Dumas?” he asked the costumier, Dumas sorrow- 
fully shook his head, “Alas! Monsieur, there are 
only a few waistcoats and trousers—no coats at all.” 
“ Good,” said the manager, “some new coats may be 
made of serge; the éclat of the waistcoats will suffice 
to satisfy the audience And fso it proved; but to 
Harel the cost of even the serge coats seemed enormous. 
“The success of La Duchesse de la Vaufaliére,”—for 
that was the piece—‘“has ruined me,” he frequently 
said. But to return to Léo Burckart. The non- 
arrival of the costumes was a serious matter. The 
Sainte-Vehme scene would be irretrievably spoilt without 
sixteen caps for the students and sixteen black velvet 
masks for the ladies. The caps were delivered just 
after the conclusion of the first act, and the author was 
told that the masks would speedily follow. ‘ Make 
yourself easy, my dear friend,” said Harel, blandly ; 
‘they will come, I feel certain.” The interval between 
the second and third acts, owing to difficulties which 
Harel had never foreseen, was very long; and to 
divert the eyes and thoughts of the audience 
from the curtain, the manager had an immense 
number of small: handbills thrown from the gallery into. 
the parterre and other parts of the house. The curtain 
eventually rose, to redescend amidst faint applause. 
The poor author was now in a state of suspense, which 
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no pen could adequately describe. ‘ Have the masks 
come ?” he exclaimed, rushing behind the scenes. “ Is 
it really necessary that we should have them!” asked 
Harel. “Do not trifle with me; are they here?” 
“T ask,” said Harel quietly, “because owing to 
some absurd mistake the costumier has sent harle- 
quin masks instead of what you wanted.” Poor 
Nerval accepted his destiny with commendable forti- 
tude. ‘Where are they?” he enquired with something 
like a groan. “In the property-room.” Thither the 
author proceeded. He had better kept away, for the 


_ ladies who had to wear the masks were not in the 


most amiable of moods, and the drums of his ears were 
nearly broken by their reproaches and exclamations. 
For a time, indeed, the back of the theatre became a 
sort of Pandemonium. Now was this to be wondered 
at? Anything more hideous than the masks in 
question, with their by no means symmetrical noses, 
and their “ untrimmable” moustaches, could not 
well be conceived. Rancourt, who had one of the 
principal parts in the piece, here came to the rescue. 
The moustaches would have to be removed. The 
noses, he admitted, were terribly crushed, but on the 
face of a conspirator they would pass muster. The 
suggestion was at once acted upon, and if the audience 
laughed at the scene of the Sainte-Vehme it was 
assuredly the fault of the costumier only. But the 
rock on which the piece split was not reached until 
the fifth act came on. “ Les rois,” said one of the 
characters, “s’en vont; je les pousse.” The audience 
here broke into a storm of applause. Monarchy was 


-again becoming unpopular. “ Ah!” ejaculated Harel, 
“the piece will be stopped to-morrow; but we have 


had a delightful evening.” 





RELIGIOUS THEATRICALS. 


UMMONSES were recently taken out at Sheffield for the 
purpose of deciding whether a religious play called Joseph 
and his Brethren could be performed in an unlicensed building 
‘without a theatrical licence, and the cases were heard at the 
Town Hall on Tuesday last by Mr. Welby. The drama, it 
appeared, was produced at the Albert Hall. There was a regular 
atage for the purpose, with proscenium, footlights, a curtain, a 
drop scene, back and side scenes, &c. The actors wore ancient 
costumes and carried on a dialogue. The solicitor for the prose- 
cution maintained that the only distinction tetween this and 
other theatrical entertainment was that this was a representation 
of a sacred subject, and no one would pretend that the Ammergau 
Passion-play was not a stage piece. The stipendiary imposed in 
each case the somewhat mitigated penalty of 1s. and costs. 





THE PLANT-LORE OF SHAKSPERE. 


F . dainar-gene in the Garden claims Shakspere as a lover of flowers 

and gardening. “ All the commentators on the great 
dramatist,” he writes, “are agreed upon one point, that he was 
the most wonderful many-sided writer that the world has yet 
seen. Every art and science are more or less noticed by him, so 
far as they were known in his day; every business and 
profession are more or less accurately described; and so 
it has come to pass that, though the circumstances of 
his life are pretty well known, yet the students of every art and 
science, the members of every business and profession, have 
delighted to claim him as their fellow-labourer. Books have 
been written at various times by various writers, which have 
proved (to the complete satisfaction of the writers) that he 
was a soldier, a sailor, a lawyer, an astronomer, a physician, a 
preacher, an actor, a courtier, and I know not what else besides, 
I also propose to claim him as a fellow-labourer. A lover 
of flowers and gardening myself, I claim Shakespere as equally 


_ & lover of flowers and gardening; and this I propose to prove 


by showing how, in all his writings, he exhibits his strong love 
for flowers, and a very fair, though not perhaps a very deep 








knowledge of plants ; but I do not intend to go further. That he 
was @ lover of plants I shall have no difficulty in showing ; 
but I do not, therefore, believe that he was ever a professed 
gardener, and I am quite sure he can in no sense be claimed as 
a brother-botanist, in the scientific sense of the term. His 
knowledge of plants was simply the knowledge that every 
man may have who goes through the world with his eyes open to 
the many beauties of Nature that surround him, and who 
does not content himself with simply looking, and then passing 
on, but tries to find out something of the inner meaning of the 
beauties he sees, and to carry away with him any of the lessons 
which they were doubtless meant to teach. But Shakspere 
was able to go further than this. He had the great gift of being 
able to describe what he saw in a way that few others have ever 
arrived at; he could communicate to others the pleasure that he 
felt himself, not by long descriptions, but by a few simple words, 
a few natural touches, and a few well-chosen epithets, which 
bring the plants and flowers before us in the freshest, and often in 
a most touching way. For this reason the study of the plant- 
lore of Shakspere is a very pleasant study, but there are other 
things which add to this pleasure. One especial pleasure arises 
from the thoroughly English character of his descriptions. It has 
often been observed that wherever the scenes of his plays are laid, 
and whatever foreign characters he introduces, yet they really 
are all Englishmen of the time of Elizabeth, and the scenes 
are all drawn from the England of his day. This is certainly 
true of the plants and flowers we meet with in the plays; they 
are thoroughly English plants that (with very few exceptions) 
he saw in the hedgerows and woods of Warwickshire, or in 
his own or his friends’ gardens. The descriptions are thus 
thoroughly fresh and real; they tell of the country and 


of the outdoor life he loved, and they never smell of the study — 
lamp. 








“ SHAKESPERE’S LITERARY PARTNERSHIPS.” 


NDER this title a lecture was delivered at the London Insti- 
tution last Thursday night, by Mr. F. J. Furnival, before a 
considerable audience. The question was one of details, requiring 
attentive study of different specimens from those who shared 
work with Shakspere. It was necessary to analyse these speci- 
mens to see whether the writing was that of Marlowe, Greene» 
Wilkins, Rowley, or was it that of Shakspere? Pericles, Cymbe- 
lane, Henry VIII., were obviously to some extent the work of 
other writers. Titus Andronicus, marked by scenes of blood and 
thunder, was altogether at variance with the higher mind of 
Shakspere, and seemed itself to say that it was not his. In the 
first of Henry VI. Mr. Furnival traced the hand of Marlowe, 
whom he compared, in his earlier writings, with Mr. Swinburne, 
both poets being distinguished by a maximum of sound and 
a@ minimum of sense. Quoting several distinctively bombastic 
specimens, he maintained that these were contrary to the 
instincts and genius of Shakspere, and were in all probability 
the work of Marlowe, Greene, or some other of the same 
school. Romeo and Juliet and The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
were supposed to be touched by some other hand ; besides, having 
consideration to the romantic notion of the time, especially in 
Italy, he did not agree that even the conduct of Valentine in giving 
up his sweetheart to the base Proteus was altogether inconsistent 
with the earlier and more passionate period of Shakspere’s life. 
In the entrance of the drunken porter after the murder in Macbeth, 
regarded by many as unworthy of Shakspere, the lecturer held 
that the relief afforded to the highly wrought feelings of the 
audience was perfectly natural, and was: far superior to anything 
that Myddleton could have done. In Timon no doubt a good 
deal was found that was not Shakspere’s. Pericles, too, was a 
play partly written by Shakspere and put into some other person’s 
hands. Specimens of widely contrasting style and power were 
read in illustration of this contention, as of the several other argu- 
ments advanced in the course of the lecture. Cymbeline contained 
several weak scenes that were not Shakspere’s. So, too, in Henry 
the Fourth was found much of the weaker kind of Fletcher's 
work. In concluding, the lecturer recommended the student to 
confine himself in the first instance to the genuine plays of Shak- 


spere before venturing on those which were partially spurious.— 
Era, 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 


eos 


W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 

1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 





MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


T a preliminary meeting of the friends 

and admirers of the late John Oxen- 

ford, heldat the Queen’s Theatre on Wednes- 
day, March 28th, it was resolved,— 

1. That a circular should be issued, suggesting that 
® Memorial in the furm of a bust or other commemo- 
rative piece of sculpture, should be erected in - 
lane atre, in order to manifest the esteem and 
affection in which he was held. 

2. That a subscription should be at oncé opened 
with the view of carrying out that object. 


The following gentlemen have already 
consented to act on the Committee :— 


S. B. Bancrort, 

F. B. CuattTEerton, 
J. W. Davison, 
Witi1amM Etcoop, 

C. L. GRuNEISEN, 
Joun Hare, 
Freperick Hawkins, 
Henry Irvine, 
Davip JAMEs, 

A. B. Ketty, M.A., 
Frank A. MARSHALL, 
Joun Murpay, 

Lorp ALFRED PaGEt, 
ArtHuR SWANBOROUGH, 
Tomas THORNE, 
Goprrey TURNER, 
Epmunp YAtTEs, 


With power to add to their number. 
Honorary Treasurer— 
Witt1amM Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Hono’ Secretary— 
A. F, Marsnatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 


Treasurer or Secretary, or to any member of 
the Committee. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the }rince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, Sc. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

“ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
dotes and sketches of 


of the showman’s life, with 
charac’ as altogether a volume of entertaining 
ng.” —Era. 





Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, &c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 
No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and inform«tion.”—Era. 

“*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys, 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengers, 
Sangers, Sc. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 


**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 

** We must take leave of an interesting book with 
the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.”’— Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Se. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 

volume, full of chatty and plea- sant information. 

who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


“One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
—Guardian. 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 


“Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the 3 and it: of 
different times in our social history.’ —Publie Opinion. 

“Is a most readable volume.”—Daily Telegraph, 





pictures of Irish life.”— Spectator 





MRS. CHARLES MONTAGUE 
CLARKE’S NOVELS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
STRONG AS DEATH. 


“* Mrs. Clarke has contrived: to put together a 
spirited and entertaining history.”— Morning Post. 

“Twin plots of a interest developed with 
equal care.”—Daily News. 

“In these weary days of book-making the author 
will find many hetic novel ers not un- 
willing to be ami with this sketch of bygone days 
in “ Ould Ireland.”—Standard. 

“ Mrs. Clarke writes vividly, and we must admit 
she is never d dae Press. ‘ 

“‘ There is some lively dialogue in the book; it is 
interesting and readable, and contains many graphi 





** Lovers of sensational literature will find a rich 
treat in Mrs. Clarke's 
book of dullness.”— Graphic. 

“The fun is more furious in the last two volumes 
than in the first, and the dialect of the north of Ire- 
land seems to be well dered,”*— Ath 


OUGHTS AND CROSSES. 


“‘ The reader will find s good tale, startling inci- 
dent, and a moral to which the talented author has 
devoted herself without spoiling the interest of the 
story.” —Enniskillen Advertiser. 

“The practical moral of ‘Oughts and Crosses’ is 
powerful.”"—Londonderry Standard. 

** The writer has succeeded in giving satisfaction 
to her readers, for there el of interest and 
excitement in the book.” — Wit. 


MUNRO, OR FORT MUNRO. 


“ We find it difficult to put aside the book, regard- 
less of dinner waiting or the cross looks of an in- 
convenienced landlady.”—The Change. 

It affords a fund of stirring’ ing, and the 

test service one can render the cause of temper- 
ance reformation would be to scatter broadcast 
through society * Munro, or Fort Munro.’ ”—London- 
derry Standard, 


NOT TRANSFERABLE. 


“ The stories are pleasingly told.””— Evening Star. 

‘* The stories are considerably above the average.” 
—Illustrated Weekly News. 

“‘ This volume is one that is likely to be popular 
= all who relish well-told stories.” —Belfust News 


er, 

“The stories are told ‘with s dramatic livileness 
and ee {effect which never fails or flags.”— 
Scotch League Journal. 

“We have never seen a book containing more 
pleasing matter. All the stories are full of interest.” 
—The Change. 

“The author, ignoring sensation, maintains an 
interest throughout the stories, which are perfectly 
natural, and in which there is an undercurrent of 
morality and religion which enh 
book.” —Beau Monde. 

“This is truly a charming work; the stories are 
pointed and telhing.””— Ballymena Observer. 

“The reader have occasion to thank the writer 
for the enjoyment of one of life’s richest luxuries, 
some good and sweet emotions, perhaps some noble 
resolutions, perhaps a delicious cry.” —Enniskillen 
Advertiser. 


NO SECURITY. 


"e think ‘No Security’ very well worth read- 
ing.” — Wit. 

“This book will certainly be reeommended by 
numerous readers.” — The Chunge. 


SHARP OR FLAT. 


** The author does full justice to the feelings and 
métives of those whose dislike to English rule springs 
from love of country.”"—Enniskillen Advertiser. 

“* We heartily recommend this charming story of 
our own day to readers of taste.’ — Londonderry 
Standard. 


THE THIEF OF TIME. 


“The writer is no ey to literature, and 
the story gives ong of both skill and genius.”— 
Captain Mayne Reid. 

“T have read your story with much interest and 
pleasure.” —Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

“A most beautiful and affecting story.’’ — Dr. 
Guthrie. 


No one can accuse the 





the value of the 





oe 


MRS. CHARLES MONTAGUE 


CLARKE’S NOVELS. 
Price 28, each in boards. 


OUGHTS and CROSSES ; a Novel with a Moral. 
NOT TRANSFERABLE; or, Wooing, Winning, 


“SECURITY; 
NO SECU ; @ Story of Rights and Wrongs. 
The we of TIME; or, Results of Procrasti- 
nation. 
SHARP or FLAT; or, the Discords of Life. 
MUNRO or FORT MUNRO. 
STRONG AS DEATH; a Story of the Rebellion. 





C, H. CLARKE, Prustisuez, 
13, PATERNOE&TER TOW, LONDOY, E.C. 
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RorYat ITALIAN OPERA. 
This Evening. 
First time this Season.) 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 

Rosina, Mdlle. Bianchi (her first ap- 

arance in that character) ; Figaro, Signor 

otogni; and Almaviva, M. Capoul. 

Fifth appearance of Signor Gayarre.— 
Thursday next, April 19 (in lieu of the 
subscription for damarday, August 11), 
Les Huguenots. Valentina, Mdlle. D’Angeri; 
Margharita di Valois, Mdlle. Marimon (her 
first appearance this season) ; and Raoul di 
Nangis, Signor Gayarre (his second 
appearance in that character in England). 
Saturday rext, April 21, Guglielmo Tell. 
Mathilde, Mdlle. Bianchi ; Eduige, Mdlle. 
Ghiotti; Jemmy, Mdlle. Cottino; Guglielmo 
Tell, Signor Cotogni (his second appearance 
in that character in England); Walter, 
Signor Bagagiolo ; Gessler, Signor Scolara.° 

he Opera commences at 8.30. 





LYcEuM THEATRE. 


At 7, 

THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
At 7.45, 
RICHARD IIL, 
Shakspere’s Historical Play. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Swinbourne, 
Brooke, Bentley, Mead, Beaumont, Lyons, 
Archer, Carton, Pinero, Huntley, Stuart, 
Lowther, Branscombe, Harwood, Collette ; 
Miss Bateman, Miss Pauncefort, Mrs. 
Huntley, and Miss Isabel Bateman. 





HEATRE’ ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
A FAIR ENCOUNTER. 
At 8.30, 
FAME. 
Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, Herbert, 
Gordon; Mesdames Annie Lafontaine, 


Marion Terry, and M. Harris. 
Concluding with 


TOM NODDY’S SECRET. 





ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 


At 7, 
THE RENDEZVOUS. 
At 7.30, 
TRUE TO THE CORE. 

Messrs. 8. Emery, H. Sinclair, J. G. 
Shore, H. Vaughan, A. H. Warren, F. 
Moreland, M. Byrnes, E. Travers, E. 
Tomlin, &c.; Mesdames R. Sanger, E. 
Stuart, J. Lovell, &c. And the Picaninni 
Minstrels. 


At 10, 
LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES, 
Pantomime. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witon (Mrs. Bancrort). 
At 7.50, 
THE VICARAGE. 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Kendal,and Mr. A. Cecil. 
; Afterwards, 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton. Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHN HoturmnesHeap. 


t 7.45, 
HUSBAND'S SECRET. 
At 8.30, 
THE LIAR. 
Charles Mathews, Maclean; Miss Litton. 
At 10.15, 
COOL AS A CUCUMBER. 
C. Mathews, Maclean; Miss K. Phillips. 





MarIE 








RePrat PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 


At 7, 
MR. AND MRS. WHITE, 
Miss F. Leslie and Mr. H. Jackson. 
At 8, 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 
Mr. J. Jefferson, Messrs. W. Terris, H. 
Russell, Furtado, Ford, Bentley, Xe. ; 
Mesdames R. Coghlan, L. Buckstone, Pal- 
mer, Phillips, H. Barry Allcroft, Xc. 
Concluding with 
THE IRISH TUTOR. 





ReYAat ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. JoHN Woop. 
At 8.15, 
THE DANISCHEFFS. 
Messrs. Hermann Vezin, John Clayton, 
Flockton, &c. ; Mesdames Le Thierre, Kate 
Pattison, Maria Daly, &c. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NEvILte, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
THE SCUTTLED SHIP, 
By Charles Reade, 

Mrs. Seymour, Miss Bella Pateman; 
Messrs. Forbes-Robertson, Elwood, Ash- 
ford, Artaud, Colver, Avondale, Bauer, R. 
Pateman, and Mr. Henry Neville. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHnN HoLuInasHEAD. 
At 8, 
ARTFUL CARDS. 
Mr. Toole, Mrs. Leigh, Miss L. Wilson ; 
Messrs. Westland, Soutar, and Bishop. 


At 9.30, 
OUR BABES IN THE WOOD, 
Burlesque. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Muir, 
&ce.; Messrs. Toole, Royce, Bishop, &e. 





Rorvar STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
THE DOWAGER. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, and Vernon; 
Misses F. Hughes, Wilson, and Ada Swan- 
borough. 

BABES AND BEETLES, 
Comedy. 

Messrs. John 8. Clarke, Grahame, Turner, 
and W. H. Vernon; Mesdames L. Venne 
and Turner. And 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. Cox, Ieitch, Marius, &c.; Miss 

Venn, Xe. 





GZ LOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.30 


THE MAGPIE AND THIMBLE. 
Followed at 8.15 by 
CORA. 

Messrs. James Fernandez, Edmund 
Leathes, Beveridge, W. H. Stephens, David 
Fisher, jun., Wingroyve, Paul Gray, Balfour ; 
Mesdames Telbin, Rosine Power, and Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin. 





VAUDEV ILLE THEATRE, 


Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 

Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 





OYAL COURT THEATRE. 
At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom Taylor and A. W. Dubourg. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 
1876 and 1877 


M R. 

AMERICAN TOUR. 
PHILADELPHIA, from March 12th. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 








SOTHERN’S 





Iss NEILSON’S 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
All letters to be addressed to care of 
Messrs. Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-sq., 
New York City. 





MF. J... TOOLE, 
GAIETY THEATRE. 
DION BOUCICAULT, 


Every Evening. 
M® 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 








R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
WASHINGTON, 16th April ; 
BALTIMORE, 23rd ye 
PITTSBURGH, 30th April; 
CLEVELAND, 7th May ; 
ALBANY, 21st May. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 
R. EDWARD TERRY. 


Gatrety THEATRE, Dublin. 

M® 

R. FURNEAUX COOK, 
Opera, Opera Bouffe, Concerts, 


and Oratorios. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club. 











ODELL. Address, 
Junior Garrick Club. 








R. GEORGE HONEY, 


PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE. 


Address, Junior Garrick Club. 
M R. HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 
Address, 206, Euston-road. 





M®- JAMES FERNANDEZ, 


Guobe THEATRE. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 





R. CHARLES HARCOURT, 


HAyMARKET THEATRE. 





R. HENRY FERRAND, 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 





OTICE to MANAGERS.—“ THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Ksq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 





Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
WC., and Published at the Office of ‘Tux 
Tukatere,” 81, Great Queen-street, Londou,— 
TuxEspay, April 17, 1877, 











